THE   GREAT   BATTLES
of Napoleon), the Grand Army swept on to enjoy its
promised Mardi Gras at Vienna. And Ney's corps, after
re-forming at Innsbruck on December 4th, rallied to the
concentration at Judenburg, some twenty miles from the
Austrian capital.
Napoleon greeted Ney at the palace of Schonbrunn,
with all the -warmth of a victor whose sword had cut
through the old foundations of a continent. The Peace
of Pressburg folio-wed on December 26th, which left
the Emperor Francis with no alternative but to retire
from the game for the time being. As for the Russian
Alexander, his thought "was hazy with dreams of an
ideally free and blissful Europe, which, for tenacity of
danger, was only matched by the moneyed nervousness
of Great Britain. But to this point the war had been
finished, and with Napoleon's predicted clap of thunder.
Ney began his homeward march by way of Salzburg,
then on to the Lake of Constance. When next he fol-
io-wed the trail of his wife into the Paris salons it "was as
the hero of Elchingen, -whose secondary stars included
Ulm and the Tyrol. It was regrettable that the glow of
Austerlitz had been denied him, but the deep-rooted
enmity towards the France of Napoleon was by no means
exhausted, and the summer of 1806 found a new power
in line with the Coalition.
That was the Prussia of Frederick William III, or,
more precisely, of Queen Louisa, whose charming
appearance and Amazonian qualities dominated the war
party. But the Prussian military machine -was far from
perfect, and the unknown power of the Tsar was counted
upon as an abiding and inexhaustible background to a
struggle with Napoleon. So it was that the Prussian
king and Alexander I stood by torchlight over the dark
tomb of Frederick the Great, where they bound them-
selves together by an oath-taking as solemn as the scene
was eerie.
Louisa explained that war had been decided on 'by the
sentiment of honour'; and members of the Prussian Noble
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